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1260+ 55=1315. 


“ONE sovereign remedy against all 
misfortunes is constancy of mind,” says 
Seneca. 


THE new combined’ Hymn book, 
noticed in Unity of April 13, is now 
ready for delivery. Churches in need 
of new books will please correspond 


with Mr. M. Leonard, Hyde Park, Ill. 


SPEAKING of the benefits of the 
study of comparative theology, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe says, * To hold by 
the full cord of all the faiths of all the 
ages is assuredly far more secure than 
to cling by a single thread, even if that 
thread be the golden strand of Christ- 
lanity.” 

Lorp HAuiFAx said of the ritualistic 
dissension in the Engiish Church: “ No 
one denies the existence of anomalies 
among us, but experience has shown that 
itis safer, as things are,to leave them 
to settle themselves, than to endeavor 
to remove them by recourse to Par- 
liament.” Oftentimes arbitration . be- 
gins by being just a little arbitrary. 


In a sermon on “ Conflicts of Con- 
science,” Rev. M.\ J. Savage makes a 
needful distinction between the conven- 
tional and the natural conscience. One 
may have a good deal of the first along 
With very deficient moral insight and 
courage. ‘Do not allow yourselves to 
think you are virtuous because you can 


think of yourselves as very conscien- 
tious.” 


Ir itbe good to get “love” in a 
letter, it is hardly less good to find a 
great thought slipped in, in place of 


other greeting. Itis mind calling unto 
mind across the miles. A word thus 
sent from the orange groves in Florida, 
and from one who “ makes it a rule 
to give away one tract each day,” shall 
be passed on: “I believe that, while 
we are in this world, our whole duty is 
here; that if after death we find our- 
selves in another world, our whole duty 
will be there; and that the best possible 
way to prepare ourselves for some other 
world is to do all we can for the better- 
ment of this.” 


A WritTER forthe Woman’s Four- 
nal describes the Swedish system of 
wood-working, which is called “Sloyd,” 
and introduced into this country by Mrs. 
Quincy Shaw. The Swedes are a 
more advanced people in this and some 
of the other arts than is generally sup- 
posed, “Sloyd” is one of the regular 
branches in the public schools. ‘“ It is 
different from and superior tocarpentry, 
the models ranging from simple designs 
made with the knife, to those re- 
quiring niceness of perception and a 
number of tools in finishing.” The left 
hand is used as well asthe right. The 
writer recommends “ Sloyd” as a new 
occupation for women, in whom exper- 
ience and trained instruction will devel- 
op as much skill and talent in the use 
of the gauge, knife and plane as of the 
needle. 


A MISSIONARY at Sierra Leone, wri- 
ting to the Christian Recorder finds 
it no easy task to get the idea of God 
into the heads of the natives.. “ I spoke 
to them about sin; tried to show them 
whatit is in God’s sight, and the remedy 
provided for its removal, the atoning 
work of Christ. These, people—and I 
think naturesin general—look upon sin as 
between man and man, and not between 
man and God. Their idea of praying 
to God is simply to make some gesture 
and intonation as they see the Mahom- 
medans do.” It strikes us that if they 
are so far advanced as to percetve that 
wrong acts as between man and man 
are sin and needing to be repented of, 
they are well started on the path of the 
religious lifé- It is more than we can 
do in a civilized nation to make men 
see and obey the divine authority of 
right. Yet, until they do that, their 
ideas of God are of no more account 
to religion than a myth of the Iliad. 


Tue Fewish Messenger deprecates 
the growth of the mercenary spirit in 
the synagogue, the sacrifice of princi- 
ple to business success and yearly bal- 
ances, and quotes Bishop Huntington’s 
remarks referring to the church. The 
Bishop says, “ That commercial forces 
are pushing their way into the church 
is very obvious. This is seen repeatedly 
in the election of vestrymen. Spirit- 
uality seems often no longer the test of 
a church official; business success, high 
social position, shrewdness in the con- 
duct of affairs are coming to be consid- 
ered the more important qualifications 
for a good vestryman or trustee,” It 
seems to us, however, that there is no 


cure for this state of things short of a 


revolution in our ecclesiastical methods, 
It is the inevitable outcome of our sys- 
tem. We go to work to develop great 
financial responsibilities—a costly church 
and worship and missionary enterprises 
—and then find that without the aid of 
the best business talent we shall go into 
bankruptcy. What are we todo? We 
have only to be grateful to anybody 
with a_ fairly reputable character 
who will take hold and help us out. 
Nobody claims that this gives us the 
ideal church. Far enough from it. 
But it gives the opportunity of pro- 


‘nor fearing the future. 


claiming tt—and that is a good deal. 
The trustees and vestrymen, probably, 
lay no claims to spiritual superiority. 
That they are as good as the average 
of the congregation, nobody doubts. 
And until we have found out how to 
organize and carry on churches by more 
spiritual methods, and with less finan- 
cial strain and worry, there is no help 
for us, and we shall elect just those men 
on our executive boards who have the 
money and the worldly wisdom to pull 


us through. 


Tue liberal recognizes what the 
orthodox religionist cannot—that the 
deep questions of religion, those touch- 
ing on the existence of God and the soul, 
and the origin of man’s religious nature 
are proper subjects of study. Critical 
analysis is as necessary a factor of re- 
ligious as of scientific teaching. The 
human intellect, having thrown off the 
fetters of authority and tradition, dares 
to search for causes here as eisewhere. 
And the result, instead of proving 
hurtful to the spirit of religious trust 
and aspiration, is found to promote that 
spirit. The lily’s perfect charm suf- 
fers no abatement from the chemist’s 
analvsis of the slime into which it 
strikes its slender roots,” says Froth- 
ingham in his Cradle of Christ; “the 
grape of the Johannisberg vineyards is 
no less luscious because the soil has been 
subjected to the microscope; the tine 
qualities of man or woman are the same 
on any theory—the Bible theory of the 
perfect Adam, or Darwin’s of the an- 
thropoid ape. The hero is hero still, 
and the saint, saint, whatever his an- 
cestry.” 


“Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we 
fall.”—** Unhappy am I, because this 
has happened to me? Not so, but 
happy am I, though this has happened 
to me, because I continue free from 
pain, neither crushed by the present, 
On every oc- 
casion which leads to vexation, remem- 
ber to apply this principle: that this is 
not a misfortune, but that to bear it 
nobly is good fortune.”—* The noble 
mind is here to teach us that failure 
is a part of success. A hero’s, a man’s 
success is made up of failures,—de- 
feated all the time and yet to victory 
born.” —* Life, like war, is a series of 
mistakes; and he is not the best general 
who makes the fewest false steps. He 
is the best who wins the most splendid 
victories. by the retrieval of mistakes. 
Forget mistakes; organize victory out 
of mistakes.”—-Four men have said it 
well: which one says it best? The 
Roman Stoic, Marcus .Aurelius, or the 
heathen Chinese, Confucius, or the 
Episcopalian preacher, Robertson, or 
the unchurched, all-churched Emer- 
son? And which says which,—can the 
reader fit the sayer to his word? 


Mr. SMALLEY, writing to the New 


York 7ribune about Mr. John Bright, 


says he was a unique figure in London 
society, which at one time held aloof 
from him, but was afterwards glad to 
recognize the honor of his presence in 
the drawing-rooms of the great and 
fashionable. Indifferent to the social 
world at one time he afterwards be- 
came genuinely, though not deeply in- 
terested in it, and would accept invita- 
tions to dinner. It is said “ there was 


no courtlier personage than this Quak- 


er, none whose manners were more 


perfect.” But he had not that false 


idea of courtesy which forbids the ex- 
pression of frank opinion, even at risk 
of spoiling some of the conventions, as 
the following anecdote illustrates: “ In 


the days of Mr. Gladstone’s earlier un- 
popularity—for society had prejudices 
against him long before he took home- 
rule in hand—Mr. Bright was once 
dining at the same table with a certain 
princess. Herroyal highness made a 
remark disparaging to the liberal lead- 
er. Mr. Bright turned to her gravely. 
‘May I ask you, ma’am, have you any 
children?’ ‘Yes; why do you ask? 
‘Let me beg of you, ma’am, to take 
them at the first opportunity where 
they may see Mr. Gladstone. When 
they see him, say to them that he is the 
Englishman whom God _ has permit- 
tel to do greater service to his own 
country than almost any other in his 
time.’ ” 

“ As OTHERS SEE US.” The Boston 
correspondent of the Advance says the 
Unitarians of our Athens are “ evident- 
ly losing ground,” though still quite a 
power. “ There are no successors to 
Doctor Channing, Doctor Ellis, Doctor 


James Freeman Clarke, Doctor Lath- 


rop.” Among the present incumbents 
of our pulpits there, it mentions Doc- 
tor Edward Everett Hale “as the 
choicest survival of the last generation,” 
and Mr. Savage, who is “ built on an 
entirely different pattern.” This amu-* 
sing writer refers to the recent meeting 
of the Unitarian Club at which one 
speaker “ boasted ” that the Clubs val- 
uation was between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000. And then somehow, 
“ Almost invariably the Governor of 
the State is a Unitarian. The Mayor 
of Boston, when he is not a Catholic, is 
very likely a Unitarian.” Forty or 
fifty years ago Theodore Parker was 
asking, “ Where are the great ministers 
of Boston?” even while those whom 
the correspondent of the Advance men- 
tions were alive. “I state the truth 
(he says) that our ministers are little 
men; but think not that I blame them. 
I only mention the fact as one sign of 
the place and rank which Christianity 
holds in this time.” And yet though 
the prophets were stoned, religion has 
survived; and we trust Unitarians will 
be able to hold the fort and wina eulogy 
from the next generation. 
EDITORIAL WANDERINGS. 

The last word the senior editor wrote 
for Unity readers was from the banks 
of the Mu£ssouri .river. Since then, 
May 4, he has been so pressed with the 
King’s business that he has not had 
time even to ask for a Unity subscrip- 
tion, much less to think out an editorial. 
But the dedication of two churches, 
the laying of a corner-stone of a third, 
the ordination of a Unitarian minister 
and that a woman, coming to her work 
through years of deliberate preparation, 
and four days in conference room, offer 
material for reflection and encourage- 
ment which our readers must antici- 
pate. . The Moline church is cozy as a 
bird’s nest, rational and practical in 
form as in spirit, and is a splendid wit- 
ness to the faithful labor and wise plan- 
ning, not only of the friends at Moline, 
but of Brother Judy, pastor of the ad- 
joining church at Davenport, without 
whose labors the church could not have 
been. The sight of a fully equipped 
twenty-five thousand dollar church, all 
paid for, springing into existence upon 
ground which less than four years ago 
was, in the vernacular of the west, vir- 
gin soil, is the most conclusive answer 
to the question, Should women enter 
the ministry? yet offered in history. 
The vigor of the spiritual movement 
at Sioux City is inadequately represent- 
ed by this material triumph. If there 


has been anywhere between the two 
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oceans better and more permanent work 
done for our cause than that done by 
Miss Safford and her associate, we do 
not know where it is. The ordination 
of Miss Elinor E. Gordon to the min- 
istry was an event so full of signifi- 
cance and beauty that it ought to mark 
an epoch in the history of Unitarianism. 
Eight ordained ministers were there 
assembled. The sermon was preached 
by a woman, the ordaining prayer fell 
from the lips of a woman, and the con- 
secrations of the hour made the touch 
of the hand symbolic of an Apostolic 
succession prospective rather than his- 
torical. 

It was pleasant to catch a glimpse of 
the All Souls church of Sioux City 
and to feel its hopeful beginnings, 
though there was no time to speak the 
congratulations we felt. At Rock 
Rapids a large attendance came out in 
mid-week to take another lesson in 
church building. And at Luverne the 
business of the bright little town must 
have been largely suspended at mid- 
day, because the men seemed to be all 
there listening to the sermon in the 
hall, which was pervaded with such 
home-like atmosphere as becomes a 
Unity. movement led by a woman. 
Then we went out into the open air 
where little children sang their songs, 
and with the impressiveness of intense 
interest and sincerity, under the lead of 
the pastor, Mrs. Wilkes, the treasures 
were deposited in the stone by  va- 
rious representative hands of the work- 
ers, cemented by her own hand, and 
the mortar into which the stone finally 
settled, prepared by the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, after which 
there was another address and prayer 
of consecration by the itinerant editor. 
The first deposit in the leaden box was 
a copy of Uniry, placed there by the 
hand of Mrs. Mahoney, formerly of 
our Sheffield parish, out of whose warm 
heart and clear head this Unity church 
of Luverne took its rise... As UNITY 
was deposited it was said that it was 
by its inspiration and guiding direc 
tions that the new church had been 
formed. 

It was late Saturday when the sen- 
ior reached home after some twelve 
hundred miles’ travel, four sermons and 
a great number of addresses given, and 
much talking. He was weary of brain 
but strengthened in heart, and the ex- 
perience of the eight days’ absence 
vielded a sermon to All Souls church 
Sunday morning which started the en- 
dowment fund of the Western Con- 
ference with. $3,000 in subscriptions, 
the account being but begun. It isnow 
Monday morning. The duties of Con- 
ference week already press, and we can 
make no further communication to our 
readers this week, but we will try to 
serve them in more profitable ways. 
May they keep our common cause close 
to their hearts as we will try to do. 


HOW WE RAISE OUR CONFERENCE 
| MONEY, 

In trying to tell how we doit, let me 
begin by telling how we do not do it. 
We do not do it as one goes through a 
disagreeable task, pushed off as long as 
possible, dreaded until it is over and 
hurried through finally by two or three 
generous contributions that hide the 
shortcomings of many. We do not do 
it as a great favor to the societres which 
carry on our work for us, nor as if 
we were bestowing alms on the poor 
man who sits at the corner of State and 
Washington streets and harrows our 
souls. .Neither is it done by accident, 
sandwiched in between other duties and 
pleasures, as it may happen. Neither 
is the contribution for the different sides 
of our denominational work so spread 
out that a man may be called on for 
his subscription to the Western Con- 
ference in October, and for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in Novem- 
ber, and for the Illinois Conference in 
December, and for the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund in January, and for the 
Sunday-school Society in February, 
and for the Montana Indian School in 
March, and for the Woman’s Confer- 
ence in April, and for the Western 


Conference Guarantee Fund in May, 
until in June he is ready to forswear all 
conferences. Just twice in the year is 
each member of our church asked to 
acknowledge his obligations, Enter- 
prises may go on at other times to 
which he may give something if he 
chooses, but twice in each year a gen- 
eral canvass is made of the society. In 
January he is supposed to contribute 
something to the fund which covers the 
running expenses of the church and the 
pastor’s salary. Then that is finished 
and one hears no more of it until another 
January comes around. November is 
missionary month, set down as 
such in the church calendar, and at 
that time every individual member is 
given the opportunity to contribute 
something to the conference collection. 
Thus it comes that although we do give 
yearly to all the different objects just 
mentioned, only one collection is taken 
up for the purpose and the amount 
raised is divided as seems best. We 
have taken the month of November as 
best suited for that purpose. It is atime 
when people are in the city. It is after 
the expenses of summer traveling and 
before the claims of Christmas are up- 
on us. It is an admirable way of 
working up to the Thanksgiving of the 
last of the month. It is.a good thing 
for the conferences too to know when 
they may expect our money, and finally 
the regularity of the occurrence is a 
wonderful help to any one who shares 
in the work. Personal notes must be 
written, or conversations held with new 
members, not to press them into giving, 
but to explain the need and the annual 
custom. This would be a great tax, 
were it to. be repeated every year, 
but it is not long before people recog- 
nize of themselves the reasonableness of 
the habit, and as soon as the announce- 
ment is made that November subscrip- 
tions are in order, the money begins to 
come in. It seemed a great advance 
when it began to come evenin October 
with such remarks as “I knew it was 
almost time for this”? and“ I don’t need 
any announcement this year.” 

Again, we do it thoroughly. Even 
the children in the Sunday-school are 
taught to feel their obligations to the 
society which supplies them with lesson 
helps and song books. We have been 
educated to feel that if one can giveonly 
twenty-five cents, he can at least give 
that royally and let it stand beside the 
five orten dollars of his neighbor. Thus 
our subscription list holds a long array 
of names and shows a wide difference 
in amounts subscribed. 

Again, this is a_ subscription affair, 
not a contribution. We do not pass 
round the box or trust to a pleasant 
day or the chance that pocket books 
have not been forgotten, in order to 
secure the right sum. For another 
thing, we place this subscription in the 
hands of the same person year after 
year. She (in our case it just happens 
to be a woman) will know exactly the 
proportions and details of each year’s 
subscription list. She will know which 
man likes to have hismoney in first and 
without being notified. She will 
know which ones always like to wait 
until a friendly little reminder comes in 
the shape of anote. She will know 
when it is best to remember the amount 
contributed the year before, and when 
it is wiser to ignore it and take a fresh 
start. She will be too sensible to tease 
for money, too dignified to make a jest 
of it, too thoroughly in earnest to allow 
the importance of the matter to be 
ignored. She will hear more friendly 
words and appreciative remarks than at 
any other time in the year perhaps, and 
will finish her November work by con- 
senting to keep her place for~-another 
season. 

Thus it will be seen that we do not 
leave the details of such work to the 
minister. We do ask him to preach 
a missionary sermon about the first of 
November, not one telling how poor 
the conference is, and how much good 
we can do it, not specific in its appeal 
but nobly general. He tells us of the 
opportunities that surround us, of the 


need for our thought, of the privilege 


of giving which is ours, and of. the value 
of an idea, Sometimes he gives some 
one else achance to say a word about 
the more specific needs that press on 
us. It would be no disparagement of 
his other sermons to say that this one is 
the best of the year. That sermon 
preached, he is not to trouble his head 
about the rest of it. He has enough to 
do to furnish the inspiration that calls 
out good work from others. That is 
an excellent quality in a minister, to be 
able not only to work himself, but some- 
times to refrain from working and 
trust something to others. 

One thing more. I believe itis more 
easy to raise the missionary money in 
our church than it would be if we were 
not so-poor ourselves. We know what 
itis to want a church home and _ to be 
willing to accept money from Maine 
and California, from the city church 
and from the “ isolated individual ” that 
the Post-Office Mission workers tell us 
about. It is a sacred obligation to pass 
on the help we have received, and it 
has been an object lesson in the inter- 
dependence of human relations. We 
believe that a church should help itself 
so far as that is possible. While it is 
helping itself, it should not neglect the 
outside missionary claims. All the time 
from its very beginning it should show 
to itself that it has a reason for being, 
and no necessity for comfortable chairs 
or a carpet should interfere with the 
fulfillment of its duties to others. It is 
good sometimes to remember. how in 
the very stress of buying our lot, we 
took up our first conference collection, 
and that those days which seemed so 
burdened with doubt and anxiety as to 
whether the church would have any 
future at all, yet proved that if it did 
live, it would live for useful ends. 

It may seem as if this were alla 
glorification of * ourchurch.” It is not 
that, but as many have asked the ques- 
tion “ How do you do it?” it has seemed 
only fair to answer in full, hoping that 
it may be a help to some. 

What can any of us do but wax en- 
thusiastic over the work in which we 
are interested ? 


CHRISTIAN AND CHRIST-LIKE. 


Two words,— Christian and Christ- 


like, Etymologically they should 
mean the same. But dothey? In our 
common usage has the first equal 
weight with the second? Are they 
quite interchangeable? Are the really 
Christ-like ones recognized as _ the 


Christians to-day by those who most 
love the name and habitually use it as 
an adjective of character? And are 
those who most appropriate this term 
of Christian to themselves and make it 
a dividing line of thought and fellow- 
ship,—are these found to be above all 
others the Christ-like ones? There is 
a tendency in -words to lose their first 
force and value and, like current coins, 
to wear smooth until the original image 
and superscription are rubbed away. It 
is most of all so with the highest and 
noblest words. Their .constant and 
conventional use cheapens their signifi- 
cance,—empties them of their finer 
values. “ All who are Christians now 
stand up!”—says the professional] re- 
vivalist and exhorter, in the crowded 
assembly; and up they get, men and 
women, as mechanically as if his voice 
touched a secret spring and moved them 
like so many puppets. But if he were 
to use that other word,—* All who are 
Christ-like now stand up!”’—ah,would 
so many rise and so readily? Would 
not that turn the frequent self-compla- 
cency and religiosity of such gatherings 
into something of that humility which 
makes for the soul’s real health? And 
if the man were then to say, as usu- 
ally follows,—* All who wani to. be 
Christ-like now stand up! ”—would not 
this mean somewhat more and _ present 
a more vivid and definite ideal of char- 
acter and conduct than for him to say, 
—* All who want to be Christians”? 
“Christians” are common. It is be- 
come a badge, this name, easily worn. 
They are made by the score in a week’s 
protracted meeting. But Christ-like 
people,—are these common? Are these 


made by theological label and paste? 
Ah, it means something to be Christ- 
like. Itisa great thing to have the 
testimony of that word worthily given. 
That word sifts the Christians. That 
word, like an arrow, penetrates opin- 
ions, beliefs, professions, and hits the 
very heart of character and its expres- 
sion in life. You know many “ Chris- 
tians.” Indeed most of the people you 
know and daily meet wear this label. 
How many of them all seem to you 
Christ-like; how many would you call 
such? How many of them seem to be 
really of Jesus’ high company and 
spiritual kin, or to suggest him except 
in the name that is so often and so 
easily upon their lips? 

Fellowship with Jesus by like anoint- 
ing of the Spirit—that is a noble idea. 
There is character-making force in that 
conception. But the popular teaching 
too much overlooks it. Fleeing to the 
cross of Jesus, hiding beneath his cross, 
clinging to that, finding salvation some- 
how by that,—this is a familiar appeal 
and a thread-bare thought. But salva- 
tion by one’s own cross, rising into fel- 
lowship with him by the bearing of 
one’s own burdens, doing one’s own 
duty, facing one’s own peculiar difficul- 
ties and disappointments, working out 
one’s spiritual welfare by one’s own 
patient continuance in well-doing un- 
der trial and loss and the. misjudgment 
of men,—how often do we find this 
ideal and interpretation of discipleship? 
How often is this made the real doctrine 
of the Cross? And yet this zs the doc- 
.trine of the Cross; just this is the doc- 
trine of the Cross. Any less interpre- 
tation may make men and women 
“Christians ” after an outward way, 
but it will hardly make them Christ- 
like. For Jesus was a hero as well as 
asaint. He was a strong man as well 
as atender man. It was no borrowed 
mantle of another’s sacrifice and virtue 
in which he was.clad. It was woven 
of his own inward and outward life,— 
his soul’s vision, his heart’s love, his 
mind’s thought, his readiness to do and 
to suffer, that so through, him human 
life, individual and social, might be 
made better and happier on this earth. 
If any man will to come after him, the 
way.is open. The same condition is 
laid upon all; and the same fountains 
of inspiration and strength at which he 
drank flow to-day and forever. 

Pi Sea. 28. 
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THE POETS. 


Oh, Poets! You who stand so near 
The pearly gates of paradise, 

And soar to heights from which the light 
Of that secluded realm can fall 

Athwart your more than human gaze— 
You have been crowned diviner than 
. The masses of mankind, who see 

Alone the present fact, nor rise 

Bey ond the tangible result 

To kiss the magic golden hands 

Divine, of a creative Cause. 

Frail flesh and blood but ill can solve 
The mysteries which gird you ’round. 
Your speech, oh songful sons, is but 
The faint attempt tocry aloud | 

Of beauties seen through veil of flesh, 
By inspiration semi-cleared. : 

I count you prophets half and half, 
Eked out by frail humanity. 

EUGENE ASHTON. 


RELIGION DEFINED. 

It was said of Ben Jonson that he 
had no sense of natural objects except - 
“such as he could measure with a 
two-foot rule, or tell upon ten fingers.” 
Similar dullness of perception causes 
many to think the human heart meas- 
urable against slabs of stone; and the 


mistake may arise. as much from 
ignorance of the stone as from 
ignorance of the heart. After we 


have weighed and measured and 
handled the rock by the wayside, 
we may the next day pass by to find its 
substance. dissolved and its solidity 
etherealized; it has evaded our grasp 
and eluded our vision. We turn to the 
heart and reverse the experience. 


After we have abandoned the attempt | 
to grasp and analyze our own emo- 
‘tions, and despaired of penetrating the 


secrets of human sentiments, we soon 
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perceive them projected into symbols, 
crystaliized into institutions and modeled 
in material solidities. In beth cases we 
are liable to mistake the temporary 
manifestations for the permanent es- 
sence. Religion has woven itself into 
temples, surplices, rituals, popedoms, 
presbyteries and Bibles. This out- 
working of the religious sentiment is 
the formation of religious systems, and 
weaves a Buddhism, a Taoism, a 
Judaism; but no one of these, nor 
all combined, is religion any more 
than a web is the spider. What 
“ puzzles the will” is to gain any very 
definite idea of this sentiment which is 
capable of such elusive and illusory 
manifestation. I am amenable now for 
calling religion a sentiment. What 
may I substitute? Religion is aterm 
without synonym. It is broader than 
any other applied to human qualities. 
It is inclusive of the triple manifesta- 
tions of soul — intellect, emotion, 
will. It is expressive of an element 
pervasive of the whole being. It is an 
influence working through all mem- 
bers, allowing no talent to be buried, 
which, properly employed, would yield 
increase, — taxing every subject power 
to fill up the coffers of the soul, and 
through all gathering treasure into the 
exchequer of life. I talk figuratively 
and indefinitely because language has 
no value here but that of suggestion. 
Religion cannot be reduced to the accu- 
racy of an exact science; yet it is no 
chimera. The elements are permanent, 
rock is transitory,—“ Shall / not be as 
real as the things I see?” 

But, putting aside any hope of saying 
precisely what is this deepest and 
broadest element of human nature, I 
have gathered up from all sides a 
number of partial statements and 
aimed to cluster them in such a manner 
as to afford a tolerably complete defini- 
tion of religion. And from all com- 
bined, we gain the elements of 
harmony, of justice, of insight, of 
character, of kindness; of charity and 
helpfulness; of submission, — rever- 
ence and faith; of service, for- 
bearance, obedience; of enthusiasm, 


effort and aspiration, sympathy and } 


love. How many additional elements 
religion would be found, by complete 
analysis and enumeration, to contain, I 
know not; but this I know, that most 
of the definitions attempted include 
but one of these qualities, and that no 
short statement is capable of containing 
the whole of religion. I am not sure 
but much better than any attempt to 
know this deep and subtle emotion 
second-hand through the prejudice and 
partial opinions of others, would be 
even a dull and unskillful analysis of 
one’s own religious dispositions, Cer- 
tain it is that ove element in our re- 
ligious composition has been overlooked 
by every statement I have met. They 
have given it asa relation to God, to 
the universe and to fellow-man; as an 
activity and struggle outwards and up- 
wards; but they have in no wise inti- 
mated that religion is a quality of self- 
conscious: beings, and that its deepest 
and highest meaning is understood by 
only those whom the unfeeling, un- 
faithful world has bruised and betrayed. 
Religion is much more the right order- 
ing of one’s spirit from within than the 
attainment of any relations with the 
outer-world or the upper-world by the 
perception of principles or the convert- 
ing of relations into binding laws of 
life. It is the improving of natural 
dispositions. It is self-knowledge of 
the soul, quelling of impulses, quieting 
of temper, soothing of injured sensitive- 
ness, healing of wounded feelings, con- 
soling of bereavement, sweetening of the 
spirit. It is that human element which 
renders all humane who become con- 
scious of its existence. Religion is the 
amiableness of humanity. “To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction,” is not religion, but the con- 
duct which religion inspires. ‘ Passion- 
ate love for the right, and passionate 
hatred for the wrong,” is not religion, 
but simply a quick and strong and sen- 
sitive conscience. Let us avoid confus- 
ing results with their cause. Religion 
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is not conduct, which is the outcome of 
religion. Is it not belief in any matters 
pertaining to religion. And while we 
may agree that “ no man’s religion ever 
survives his morals,” we cannot agree 
that morality is the whole of religion. 
Were we to restrict ourselves to the 
fulfillment of moral obligations, we 
would catch but little of the fragrance 
of life. Two-thirds of all that makes 
it beautiful to live consists in the kind 
doing of trifles for which there cannot 
well be presented any obligation, for 
which ethics provides no law. The 
inspiration to these actions is religion. 
It emanates a fragrance from the soul 
and catches up all the beauty of morn- 
ing sunbeams. It may be judge upon 
the bench and jury in the box; it is as 
well courteousness on the street and 
kindness inthe home. * Religion is the 
most gentlemanly thing in the world,” 
says Coleridge; “it alone will gentil- 
ize, if unmixed withcant.” It calms the 
passions, cools the temper, deepens the 
feelings, balances the conduct, intensi- 
fies the life, sweetens the character, and 
renders all the dispositions amiable. 
Wecan more easily say what it does 
than what it is; becausétwe know more 
of its effect than of its essence. I be- 
lieve Bishop Butler, that “ religion does 
not consist in the knowledge and belief 
even of fundamental truths; it consists 
in deine brought by them to certain 
temper and behavior.” Religionis not 
perception of principles nor discern- 
ment of relations. Religion is not jus- 
tice, nor reverence, nor faith. It is 
not character, nor charity, conscience 
nor conduct; it is neither speculation 
nor action; neither theology nor mor- 
ality; neither believing nor doing. It 
is that subtle influence in the soul which 
quickens conscience, which _ inspires 
conduct and enobles character; which 


awakens and emblazons the intellect, 
deepens and intensifies the moral senti- 


ments, which renders the disposition 
buoyant and the spirits lucid, sweetens 
sorrow and mollifies joy—*A simple, 
quiet, undescribed, undescribable pres- 
ence dwelling very peacefully in us, 
our rightful lord.” This is religion. 
]. B. Frost. 


IT WILL NOT LAST. 


A woman who years ago at one 
blow lost fortune and high social posi- 
tion, and was forced to devote herself 
in poverty wholly to the care of an im- 
becile relative, was: lately asked how 
she contrived to retain her courage and 
cheerful spirits. 

“ Simply,” she said, “ by seizing ev- 
ery day upon the little pleasures of life, 
when the great blessings are denied me. 
I play chess, I run out fora walk in the 
country, I look at the pretty things in 
the shops, I sketch the queer faces I 
see—I grasp atevery scrap of amuse- 
ment that comes within my reach.” 

One of Miss Yonge’s sensible hero- 
ines, when in great trouble, “always 
kept a good novel in her work-basket, 
‘for repairs.” Sidney Smith says 
somewhere, “ Little pleasures conquer 
melancholy sooner than high and ex- 
alted thoughts.” This is because the 
tired brain cannot grasp the high and 
exalted thoughts. 

Total change of base is another most 
wholesome remedy. If possible, begin 
life afresh on new conditions. You 
have lost a wife or son? Go for a time 
where nothing will recall them. - You 
have been a drunkard, or a criminal? 
Leave all old acquaintances behind, cut 
the ground from under your feet; try 
to believe, in a new scene, and among 
new faces, that you are a different man, 
whom nobody knows but God. The 
new chance for you will become real 
and possible. Much may be done, too, 
by a stubborn, downright refusal to be 
beaten by disaster. “(God loves the 
man that tholes” (endures), says the 
Scotch proverb. At least you can shut 
your lips and thole in silence. Don’t 
pose forever on a pedestal of misery to 
win pity. Your grief was given to 
you alone to bear. Bear it. Do not 
shift it on to the shoulders of all who 
come near you, to add to their burdens. 


If you have reached middle age, you: 


will find help in remembering that the 
pain or grief, no matter how heavy it 
may be, will not last. 
girl grief is eternal. The man of fifty 
knows that he has come through other 
sloughs to firm land, Firm land lies 
beyond this slough. But the surest 
remedy is some hard work for others, 
not for ourselves. The harder and 
more exacting it is, the better. Noth- 
ing else will so thoroughly drag the 
sick soul out of its selfish luxury of woe, 
and restore it to healthy relations with 
its God and the other souls whom it 
was sent to help.: Jesus wept over 
Lazarus’s death, but he did not lose an 
hour of his work in weeping. “ Let 
the dead bury their dead,” he said to 
his disciples. “Follow thou Me.”— 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 


JOHN BROWN. 

A writer in the ational Baptist 
says of Von Holst’s “ John Brown:” 
“ Dr. Von Holst recognizes the inevi- 
table futility of the effort at Harper’s 
Ferry, while yet he sees in John Brown 
himself ‘a grand, heroic figure.’ He 
presents in striking light the demonstra- 
tion which Brown made of the weak- 


ness of slavery, when a handful of men: 


(not exceeding twenty at the most), 
many of whom were soon shot down, 
were able to convulse with terror the 
whole commonwealth of Virginia. 

“The career of John Brown fills one 
of the most striking pages of our his- 
tory. This man of scanty education, 
knowing few books save his Bible (but 
knowing that very thoroughly in letter 
and in spirit), possessed of no tact or 
eloquence, who had failed in every 
undertaking, and who failed most com- 
pletely of all in his last and crowning 
undertaking, yet towers in dignity and 
greatness far above statesmen and sec- 
retaries and presidents. 
the fact that a man who has strong 
convictions, and who is willing to die 
for them, and who does not know the 
meaning of fear, is a man to be dreaded 
by the powers of evil.” 


WHY ARE THEY SHUT ? 


The following stanzas were composed while the au- 
thor was sitting outside a country church in Sussex, 
much regretting that, as it was week-day, he could not 
gain admittance to the sacred edifice. 

Why are our churches shut with jealous care, 
Bolted and barred against our bosom’s 
yearning, 
Save for the few short hours of Sabbath 
prayer 
With the bell’s tolling steadily returning ? 
Why are they shut ? 


If with diurnal drudgeries o’erwrought, 
Or sick of dissipation’s dull vagaries, 
We wish to snatch one little space for thought, 
Or holy respite in our sanctuaries, 
Why are they shut ? 


What! shall the church, the House of Prayer, 
no more, 
Give tacit notice from its fastened portals, 
That for six days ’tis useless to adore, 
Since God will hold no communings with 
mortals ? 
| Why are they shut ? 


Are there no sinners in the churchless week, 
Who wish to sanctify a vowed repentance ; 
Are there no hearts bereft which fain would 
seek 
The only balm for Death’s unpitying sentence? 
Why are they shut ? 


Are there no poor, no wronged, no heirs of 
rief, 
No sick, who when their strength or courage 
falters, 
Long fora moment’s respite or relief 
By kneeling at the Gon oF Mercy’s altars ? 
Why are they shut ? 


Are there no wicked, whom, if tempted in, 
Some qualm of conscience or devout sug- 
estion 
Might suddenly redeem from future sin ? 
Oh, if there be, how solemn is the question, 
Why are they shut ? 


In foreign climes mechanics leave their tasks 
To breathe a passing prayer in their cathedrals: 
There they have week-day shrines, and no &F 
one asks, 
When he would kneel to them, and count 
his bead-rolls, 
Why are they shut? 


Seeing them enter sad and disconcerted, 
To quit those cheering fanes with looks of 
gladness— 


How often have my thoughts to ours reverted! 


How oft have I exclaimed in tones of sadness, 
Why are they shut ? 


For who within a parish Church can stroll, 
Wrapt in its week-day stillness and vacation, 
Nor feel that in the very air his soul 
Receives a sweet and hallowing lustration ? 


Why are they shut? 


To the boy or 


He illustrates. 


The vacant pews, blank aisles, and empty 
choir, 
All in a deep, sepulchral silence shrouded, 
An awe more solemn and intense inspire 
Than when with Sabbath congregations 
crowded ? | 
Why are they shut ? 


The echoes of our footsteps, as we tread 
On hollow graves, are spiritual voices; 
And holding mental converse with the dead, 
In holy reveries our soul rejoices. 
Why are they shut ? 


If there be one—one only—who might share 
This sanctifying week-day adoration, 

Were but our churches open to his prayer, 
Why—I demand with earnest iteration — 


Why are they shut ? 
—Hovrace Smith. 
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IDLENESS IN THE PRISONS. 

The extract, concerning the Yates 
Law, which we print below, turns up- 
on a local universal 
bearing. The question of prison man- 
agement is one intimately connected 
with ethical interests, because the prison 
should and may be made a school for 
reform and character building. Only 
earnest thought and effort will accom- 
plish the desired results. 

The Yates Law, of August 2 last, 
which was the outcome of a_ special 
session, forbids using “ motive power 
machinery ” in the prisons, forbids con- 
tract labor, and forbids selling or giv- 
ing away the product of any labor. A 
legislature, of course, intends the nat- 
ural consequence of its acts. By this 
rule the Yates Law intends torture, 


with all involved therein. 
*K + oK * 5 


issue but has a 


But do the people know how the 
prison officials are secretly trying to 
nullify the law? At Sing Sing they 
are exercising the men several hours 
daily; are making them bathe; are al- 
lowing them tobacco; are teaching them 
to read,and are letting them take books 
to their cells, having accumulated a 
library of nearly 8,000 volumes; are 
winking at a_ Bible-class which the 
chaplain is holding semi-weekly—as 
though these wretches could have any 
share in Christ and the Bible; and are 
actually letting 150 of them break stone 
in advance of need, besides using men 
unnecessarily in the prison work. Yet 
the law has accomplished something, 
despite their efforts. The prison is 
crowded. Discipline is becoming im- 
paired. The men are deteriorating. 
They are begging for work, sending 
by hundreds to the head-keeper with 
the same old petition—so they are not 
happy. The best evidence—and the 
completest work—of the Yates Law 
is that they are going crazy under it. 
About a dozen have been sent to the 
asylum from Sing Sing, and three 
dozen in all during the last six months, 
or more than twice the number of the 
same time in the year previous. 

One man in Sing Sing tells the war- 
den that he was sentenced to labor, and 
if he doesn’t get it he will go to a 
court, when he gets through, and will 
find out why. Is not his point good, 
at least in sense and morals? It should 
be counted a minor matter that this 
idleness is directly costing the State 
$400,000 a year, as it should be that 
the prisons can be made to even pay 
something into the treasury. If the 
men themselves are not to be consid- 
ered, we can save trouble and consist- 
ency together by making a tight box 
and smothering them out of the way 
by gas, which is now produced at alow 
figure. But if this is really the nine- 
teenth and not the ninth century, 
let us un-Yates the prisons and 
sweep away a plan so wasteful, sense- 
less, cruel, cowardly, and abominable 
that the very stones must soon cry out 
against.— Fulius Wilcox, in Chris- 
tian Union. 

NEw YORK. 


THERE is more Washington in 
America now than when he who bore 
the name stood at the nation’s head. 
There is a thousand times more of 
Jesus now on the earth than when the 
Marys stood at his feet.— 7heodore 
Parker. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE UNIVERSE, 
BY REV. ARTHUR M. JUDY, 
The Conference Sermon preached at Sioux City, 


* Lowa, May 6th, and published by the Conference. 


At the present day the question often 
arises whether we should speak of God 
In reply to 
that question we. must notice that 
language is divided into two sets of 
terms—the one describing material con- 
ditions, the other spiritual experiences. 
When we speak of God we must 
choose our terms from one of these two 
divisions so that the question comes to 
this: Are the terms which describe ma- 
terial conditions more descriptive of our 
thought of God than the terms which 
pertain to spiritual experiences? 

Take, for instance, a mountain and 
call to mind a somewhat scientifie de- 
scription thereof. It consists of granit- 
ic rock, veined with ores. In places it 
is covered with a thick soil on which 
crow large trees. It lies in longitude 
so and so, and latitude so and so. At 
its base flows a river two hundred feet 
wide. Its summit is dotted with snow 
in summer. It is thirteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It affords 
a view over surrounding mountains, It 
was probably reared by volcanic action 
in recent geological times. In terms 
belonging to the same set, and in the 
same tone, one might describe the 
whole known universe. In fact it is 
just after this manner that technical 
books of science are written. In the 
plainest and most precise language they 
tell how the matter of which the uni- 
verse is composed, looks, and acts. 
Now the real question is, Do their 
technical descriptions. of the universe 
tell its whole story as it appears to man? 
I do not believe they do. I believe 
that if we could master the whole of 
them, we should yet turn away feeling 
that they had left a great deal unsaid. 
Take this test. Gray has the follow- 
ing description of the daisy: “ Heads 
many flowered, radiate; rays numerous, 
pistillate. Scales or the involucre, her- 
baceous, equal in about two rows. 
Receptacle conical, naked. 
obovate, flattened, wingless, and without 
pappus. Low herbs.” Now I admit 
that Gray has not exhausted the descrip- 
tion of the daisy even from the point 
of view of strictly material terms. But 
the real question is, Could he, so long 
as he keeps strictly to those terms, in- 
troduce into his description a different 
tone? Listen to Burns’ description of 
the same flower and see what I mean. 

“ Wee modest, crimson-tippéd flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem: 


To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


“ Cauld blew the bitter, biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm ; 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form.” 

In this poem Burns makes the flower 
sentient. °*Tis the introduction of that 
feature which causes the whole differ- 
ence in tone between his description 
and Gray’s. Re-read the first lines. 

“Wee modest, crimson-tippéd flower 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour.” 

How those words pull at your heart 
strings! 
good and evil, is there? 

“ To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem.” 

And the daisy, then, is a lovable 
creature, whom we, as a cruel fate, 
must crush. Again: 

“ Cauld blew the bitter, biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth: 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm.” 

Brave, cheery, little hero is the 
daisy, coming forth in storm and cold 
to gladden the hearts of men. Thus 
does Burns make the daisy a J6rave, 
cheerful, lovablecreature. In brief he 
makes it sentient. And it is just this 


Achenia ' 


Even for the daisy, there is. 


touch of sentiency which brings his 
poem into universal favor. 

Now, the deepest religious question 
of the day is, shal! we or shall we not 
impart this sentiency into our descrip- 
tions of the universe? 

Should we make our appeal to litera- 
ture, to decide this question for us, it 
would overwhelmingly declare in favor 
of the sentiency. I doubt if a great 
book has ever been written which does 
not personify the sea, the mountain, the 
storm, the flower, the sky. Take that 
quality from Shakespeare, and _ his 
passages of subtlest power would lose 
their charm. ‘Take it from Goethe’s 
Faust, and you remove the fundamen- 
tal implication of the poem. Even the 
greatest prose writings cannot be de- 
prived of it without being impover- 
ished. It gives life to the pages of 
George Eliot. It hovers, the crea- 
tive spirit in Hawthorne’s immortal 
novels. It is the sustaining power in 
Emerson; comes forward commanding- 
ly in Franklin; speaks in Washington’s 
farewell address; rules in Lessing and 
Novalis; is constantly implied in Dar- 
win; and is, of course, the secret of all 
bibles old and new. | 

Were literary men required to give 
a reason for ascribing sentiency to the 
universe, they would reply, among 
other reasons, that the universe has no 
inspirational value except in so far as it 
is personified. And in proof of their 
position, they would bid you go read 
the technical books in which it is de- 
scribed as matter only. Of course in 
so doing, they would not intend a slur 
at these technical books. They would 
even declare that no other sort of lan- 
guage should be admitted into them, 
because the natural sciences, strictly so- 
called, should be confined to the inves- 
tigation of material conditions. But 
they would urge, that such books can 
never tell the whole story of the uni- 
verse as it appears to man, or as it af- 
fects man. In the words of Bryant 
they would maintain that 
‘To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 

I wish to call close attention to these 
words because men who have ceased to 
use the name of God, often fall back up- 
on Nature to satisfy certain deép-seated 
yearnings. In so doing they find that 
Nature has indeed a “various language.” 
Philosophically and religiously, it is 
important that we should discover the 
power by which Nature utters this va- 
rious speech. Should these men think 
of Nature in none but material terms, 
I fear that her voice would be silenced. 
I suspect that “ere they are aware,” 
they play the poet’s part, and ascribe 
sentiency to her manifold forms and 
processes. In reading so-called atheis- 
tical writings, or in listening to conver- 
sations of the same denomination, I am 
sometimes struck by the reappearance 
of the old religious sentiment under 
the cultus of Nature. The word God 
is no longer used, but the sentiency of 
God, in some of its highest and sub- 
tlest forms, is retained in the new cultus. 
This tendency shows how difficult it 
is to free oneself from the belief in 
God. Forafter all, what is the essence 
of the belief in God, if it be not just this 
belief in the sentiency of Nature? 

If Nature “ has a voice of gladness;” 
if she “ glides into our darker musings 
with a mild and healing sympathy,” 
she has done all that God can do for 
us. Such relations as are here de- 
scribed are spiritual relations. And 
if these true heart-relations can be es- 
tablished between Nature and Man, 
the conditions of religion are satisfied. 

But note well the words which the 
poet uses,—and I dwell thus upon the 
words because I really believe that they 
describe the experience of a vast num- 
ber of people who have discarded any 
formal belief in God—note well the 
words, I say: “a voice of gladness,” 
“a healing sympathy.” These terms 
are not material. There can be glad- 


ness only where there is sentiency: 
there can be sympathy only where 
there is sentiency. If you doubt my 
statement, or fail to comprehend its 
meaning, take a brick; fix your thoughts 
upon it as a_ brick, and nothing but a 
brick; and see if it gives forth any 
“ voice of gladness,” or any “ healing 
sympathy.” By such an experiment, 
you would confine your view of Na- 
ture strictly within material limits, and 
wherever you shall so confine yourself, 
you will find that she can utter no voice 
of gladness, and administer no healing 
sympathy. 

To illustrate this point still further, 
take an old historic building, or an old 
heirloom. Such things speak to us. 
They have a measure of personality. 
They have associations which sway the 
human heart beyond words to tell. In 
the midst of a seething human mass, 
within the storied walls of Faneuil 
Hall, Wendell Phillips reached the cli- 
max of one of the greatest orations the 
slayery conflict called forth when he 
exclaimed: “ For the sentiments which 
this advocate of slavery has uttered, on 
soil consecrated by the prayers of Pur- 
itans and the blood of patriots, the earth 
should have yawned and swallowed 
him up.” Who can doubt that the 
deafening tumult which followed those 
words, was more a response to the thou- 
sand voices which spoke from the hal- 
lowed walls wherein they stood than 
from the voice of the orator? Tothus 
personify a building; to enlist the very 
earth itself as a sentient force in that 
hour of strife, was a masterly stroke 
of oratory. But for us at the present 
moment, its chief significance lies in the 
fact, that those walls, that earth, would 
have remained absolutely without influ- 
ence had not the genius of the young 
orator invested them with personality. 
By thus investing them he enlisted on 
his side not alone history but also Nature. 
Said Jesus upon one occasion: “ Had 
I not done as I did, the very stones in 
the streets would have cried out.” 
Wendell Phillips made the earth cry 
out that night for freedom, and by so 
doing he reinforced his own feeble 
utterance by an impulse from the In- 
finite. 

But now a strong protest can be 
raised against my argument. To go 
back to the first illustration, it will be 
said, that while Burns’ poem delights 
us, it does not persuade us that the dai- 
sy is either cheerful, or brave, or mod- 
est. The poet simply thrusts these 
virtuous qualities upon the flower, and 
so gives it a fictitious value. Likewise 
it can be said in regard to Wendell 
Phillips’ speech, that the earth didn’t 
yawn at the call of freedom that night, 
and as far as we know never will so 
yawn. Yes, these things can be said, 
and truly said. But yet, people will 
go on loving Burns’ poem, and 
yielding to Phillips’ method. How 
shall we reconcile this seeming contra- 
diction? By recognizing that both 
poem and speech imply more than they 
express. Theyimply that at bottom 
there zs tenderness, cheer, justice in the 
universe. They declare that to con- 
strue the universe in terms applicable 
to a brick only, would. be a misconstruc- 
tion. They signify that however it 
may be in regard to a particular flower, 
or a particular spot of earth, there is 
sentiency in the universe as a whole. 
They proclaim that when you have 
passed beyond relations to your fellow- 


men you have not passed beyond an 


object of love and trust and obedience, 
but that the universe itself is such an 
object since it is more than mere mat- 
ter at rest or in motion. 

Now, friends, I think there is no es- 
cape.from the conclusion that we must 
either look upon the universe as a play 
of soulless forces, or we must regard it 


“as an expression of spiritual qualities as 


Burns suggests in his poem. And in 
making up our minds upon this point, 
we should not deceive ourselves. We 
should not, for instance, say we disbe- 
lieve in God, and then ascribe all the 
essential qualities of God to Nature. 
Furthermore we should not disavow 


our need of religion, while we find our 


chief delight in books which breathe 
the religious sentiment in unconven- 
tional forms. Nor should we declare 
that morality need borrow no sanctions 
from religion, while we yet make our 
most earnest appeal to those very sanc- 
tions, though we do so unconsciously. 

You will not misunderstand me on 
this point. I have no desire to erect 
a great man-God, sitting in some heav- 
enly place, whom we must picture to 
ourselves and bow down before. I be- 
lieve in no such God. My instincts 
cry out against it. I sympathize with 
the author of Job when he asks: “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God?” The 
familiar way in which revivalists and 
other preachers often speak of God is 
excessively repugnant to me. I go 
rather with the philosophers who hum- 
bly confess that the human faculties 
cannot compass an adequate conception 
of Deity. I believe that in a profound 
sense God is unknown and unknowable. 
Whatever he may be, I firmly believe 
that he is infinitely grander than any- 
thing which even humanity can sym- 
bolize. I rejoice in those utterances 
which restrain us from making God in 
our own image,—reminding us that 
we are finite, that He, whatever He 
may be, is infinite, surpassing concep- 
tion, surpassing speech. 

But while thus regarding this “Power, 
not ourselves,” | yet perceive clearly 
that if we speak of it at all, we must 
inevitably do so in one of two sets of 
terms —either in- those pertaining to 
matter, or in those pertaining to mind. 
Which, I ask, is likelier to approach 
near the truth —the highest or the 
lowest terms? See you not you must 
choose here? You cannot escape the 
decision by declining to speak, for think 
and speak of the “ Power not ourselves” 
you must. If you believe that terms 
strictly applicable to matter and tomatter 
alone will better express the impression 
the universe makes upon you, then use 
them. But if that be-your decision, be- 
ware that you use them and them alone. 
Do not smugglein spiritual terms: donot 
deny the hours when unpremeditatedly 
you have found “ healing sympathy” in 
nature and listened to her “voice of 
gladness.” ‘To do so is to deny God in 
a most serious and solemn sense, for it 
is giving a wrong report of your deep- 
est experience. You should make 
sure here what you yourself really 
think and feel, and heed not what you 
can or cannot say in the superficial lan- 
gauge of creed or conversation. 

But you will ask me to state explicit- 
ly what I mean by material terms. 
This statement, of course, I cannot 
make exhaustive. But I can indicate 
my thought by saying that if you are 
a thorough-going materialist you should 
not speak of Nature as contriving, 
planning, aiming, arranging, as scien- 
tists do continually speak. You should 
never think of her as kindly, or joy- 
ous, Or buoyant. You should discon- 
tinue such expressions as laughing wat- 
ers, murmuring leaves, sportive waves. 
You should renounce the idea of an 
avenging time, of a cruel fate, of a 
guiding providence. Even in- using 
such terms as majesty, awfulness, sub- 
limity, grandeur, you must carefully 
search your heart lest you allow the 
words to take on a spiritual implica- 
tion. When you have carefully pruned 


your language in the manner thus indi- | 


cated, only more thoroughly, you will 
find it closely approaching the bareness 
of technical phraseology. The subtlest 
sources of oratory will be lost to you; 
the field of poetry will be severely re- 
stricted; the delights of out-of-door life 
will be decidedly lessened; the scope 
for religion largely surrendered. But 


on the other hand if you hold that Na- 


ture in her highest aspects can only be 
fittingly described in terms pertaining 
to mind, then every capacity for com- 
panionableness in your being will find 
exercise in your relations to this “power 
not ourselves.” The tender senti- 
ments of Burns will then be normal to 
you; the healing sympathy which 
visited Bryant will visit you; the emo- 
tions which made Phillips feel that the 
earth should yawn and swallow up the 
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defender of injustice, you will feel. 
And in all these experiences, should 
they come to you, you will but assert 
that nature by a thousand voices pro- 
claims that whatever sentiency or per- 
sonality man possesses she overmatches. 

That danger lies in this direction I 
admit. The attempt to personify na- 
ture has led to fetichism, mythology, 
idolatry, and it fills the churches to-day 
with puerile and absurd talk of God 
and heaven. In short it demands of 
the human imagination more than that 
imagination is equal to. For the mo- 
ment you speak of the universe as at 
bottom spiritual; the moment you de- 
clare that this “ Power not ourselves ” 
is personal, a demand is made for a 
picture, an image of this person. But 
any attempt to picture God to ourselves 
will prove futile. We shall get only a 
massive and sublimed human _ body. 
But of all absurd ideas the absurdest is 
to suppose that the infinite person of 
God can be encased in anything like 
the body of man. Even our body is 
not our person. Our personality in- 
deed takes expression through our 
body, and since ours is the highest form 
of finite personality, it is not strange 
that we should be prone to imagine that 
God is embodied like unto us,. But 
against such imagery every great re- 
ligious teacher has warned: us. I know 
we shall not heed the warning. The 
demands of the imagination are too 
urgent. It will press us to frame a pic- 
ture of God, even though the attempt 
lead to nought—or to worse than 
nought—to vain idols of the imagina- 
tion. 


in the personality of God, I suspect 
they often mean that they do not be- 
lieve in His bodiality, if 1 may be al- 
lowed the word. They may rejoice to 
feel that all things are working to- 
gether for good; that development goes 
forward to some reasonable end; that 
in the fields and woods there is “a 
presence which disturbs with the joy 
of elevated thoughts.” To them the 
universe is really sentient. They would 
not endure to bring their thought and 
feeling within the limit of material 
terms. They have more sympathy for 
the language of Burns than the lan- 
guage of Gray. Were they compelled 
to choose between the phraseology of 
the Psalms, and the phraseology of 
strict scientific books as an expression 
of their deepest convictions, they would 
keep the Psalms and let go their man- 
uals. While regretting the falsity that 
flows from ascribing to God anything 
like the parts and passions of men, 
they would exclaim, let us not surren- 
der the thought that the Lord is merci- 
ful and just; that he “pitieth as a 
Father;” that “he remembereth our 
frame;” that “ though we walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death his 
rod and his staff will comfort us;” that 
“ his voice has gone out throughout the 
earth;” that whithersoever we go, his 
spirit is there. 

I am aware, friends, that this sermon 
will scarcely be satisfactory to all. For 
one thing it will not satisfy the imagi- 
nation of some. Had I spoken of the 
heavenly home with the ineffable God 
seated amid a blaze of unapproachable 
glory with his attendant angels singing 
his praise, I should have spoken in a 
strain that has comforted men for long 
centuries. But that is not the only 
comforting strain. Had Jesus any such 
a picture in mind when he said to the 
Samaritan woman that God is spirit? 
Had Paul when he declared unto the 
Athenians that “in him we live and 
move and have our being?” Had that 
atitient hymn of the Rig Veda when 
it sang of him. “through whom the 
sky is bright, andthe earth firm, and 
the heaven is established?” Had 
Pythagoras when’ he exclaimed, 
“ There is One Universal Soul diffused 
through all things: eternal, invisible, 
unchangeable?” Had Plato when 
he wrote that “God, the Sover- 
ign Beauty, the Supreme Good, the 
Ruling Mind which orders all things 
and penetrates all things?” Had the 
poet, Schiller, when he sang: 


When people say they do not believe | 


“ But God is a holy will that abides 
Though the human will may falter ; 
High over both space and time it rides 
The high thought that will never falter.” 


Here, then, is a goodly array of the 


greatest minds, and none of them at- 


tempt to picture God,—rather they 
cleave fast to the conviction that He is 
unpicturable Spirit, infinite Mind, of 
whom no idol or image can be made. 
And, yet, these very persons were 
among the most deeply religious whom 
the world has known, and to them God 
was very God, and to their hearts how 
dear was the thought of him “ peopling 
the lonely places, effacing the scars of 
our mistakes and disappointments!” 

If we will cease being idolaters, im- 
aginers, of God, and surrender our- 
selves to the sense of His presence 
which flows in upon us amid the glories 
of nature or from the still small voice 
of the conscience, He may become to 
us as certain a fact, as soothing and as 
sustaining an idea as to the Psalmist 
who sang: * The Lord is my Shepherd 
I shall not want, He maketh me lie 
down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
by still waters; he restoreth my soul.” 


MAN’S MANY MINDS. 


Agnosticism is, in essence, the neu- 
tral attitude of the mind toward the 
idea of a Creator. It represents a want 
of hope in the search for the First In- 
telligence. All thinking men have 
been seekers after God as though long- 
ing to see more clearly; the agnostic 
is that type of mind that, to a greater 
or less degree, has given up the inquiry. 
In a few persons it is akin to atheism; 
in most minds it is only a condition of 
doubt. 

The pulpit and the church advo- 
cates in general do not possess any 
arguments that can overthrow this spe- 
cial form of unbelief. Atl that the 
friends of Christianity and religion can 
do is to fit their plea to the new form 
of the case in court—a case new in its 
subject matter, its surroundings, and its 
adherents. 

From the nature of the age which 
sees more clearly than former times into 
logical relations, much that was once 
debated falls away from the argument 
now as being irrelevant. In the times 
of Paine and Hume it was thought a 
very radical inquiry to ask whether the 
biblical history was a record of actual 
occurrences. It was infidelity to sup- 
pose that the sun did not stand still at 
the request of Joshua; but that form 
of unbelief is found now to live in per- 
fect harmony with a deep faith in the 
divine offices of Christ. Thus hun- 
dreds of beliefs which seemed so 
vital a half-hundred years ago are now 
thought to be of no moment; curious 
rather than harmful. Reason has be- 
come so strengthened by use that it has 
at last learned in what field its labors 
are only wasted and in what fields it 
can toil with most hope of a harvest. 

The human mind and heart remain 
the same, only the stumbling blocks 
have been changed. The path of faith, 
like a certain other path, has never run 
smoothly. Once the heart said: “ Only 
help me over this difficulty about. the 
‘ark,’ and ‘Jonah,’ and Daniel, and I 
will join your church;” but as rapidly 
as an age picks up the stones of stumb- 
ling in the way, other objects fall into 
the road from the sky, or are squeezed 
up and out of the ground, and the new 
traveler finds a new obstacle in his prog- 
ress. 

Under the changing phases of belief 
and unbelief, there is always the same 
human heart, a heart always halting be- 
tween two opinions, and always ready 
to be led forward toward a more com- 
forting faith. The word “ agnosti- 
cism” need not alarm the teachers of 
Christianity because it has many de- 
grees of quality, and many of those 
degrees differ but little from a Chris- 
tian hope and trust. 

If agnosticism is growing to be the 
prevailing shape of unbelief it will find 
its greatest enemy in such an applica- 
tion of Christianity to society as will 
make an ethics without a God seem 
unfitted to be the basis of a world. In 


.€ — 


Germany and in many spots where ag- 
nosticism flourishes it easily turns into 
pessimism, and like old asceticism be- 
littles the career man; and, there- 
fore, the best answér to it will always 
be found in the higher manhood, art, 
literature and joyfulness that may issue 
from the religious philosophy applied in 
its greatness to the race. 

Much of unbelief has come from the 
spectacle of the Bible apflied in its lit- 
tleness,if it can have such a quality. 
Its sublime ideas were often fettered 
by some obscure text; and as the plan- 
ets and great suns of Galileo had to 
obey the little text in the Old Testa- 
ment about the sun’s stopping, so the 
divine idea of liberty was fettered by 
the slaves of a few misguided patri- 
archs, and the whole sermon on the 
Mount had to wait hundreds of years 
for the death of some laws Moses had 
passed for the regulation of semi-bar- 
barians. It was the reign of the lesser 
texts of the Bible that made Christian 
enosticism, or Christian knowledge, so 
little attractive to the reason of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


| If that was Christian knowledge we 


cannot blame the world for preferring 
to be ignorant. But should Christian- 
ity in its true Christlike greatness ever 
roll forth from all ‘the pulpits and ex- 
press itself in the. public and private 
life of its votaries, agnosticism will 
have to confess the value of such a 
form of knowledge and faith— David 


Swine. 


Gorrespondente, 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE. 


On the first Friday in May was held 
the last meeting, for this season, of -the 
New York League of Unitarian Wo- 
men. As in the previous year, this 
second annual meeting convened at 
Yonkers. 

The morning session was devoted to 
the reading of the reports of the Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and church auxil- 
iaries; the election of officers and other 
business. ‘These usual dry-as-dust pro- 
ceedings teemed with interest to those 
present. The Recording Secretary 
noted that the New York League had 
had no childhood, having reached ma- 
turity after two years’ growth. Withan 
active membership of over 550; with 
an average attendance of 415 at its 
meetings; with strength and vigor vis- 
ibly stamped upon itssuccessful co-opera- 
tion, the New York League had 
rushed from incipiency to a useful prime. 

The election of officers resulted in a 
change of President and first Vice- 
President in their respective positions, 
Mrs. J. T. Morse replacing Mrs. Theo- 
dore C. Williams. Mrs. Williams had 
declined serving another term as Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately for the -League, 
it lay within her power to relieve her- 
self of the care and responsibility of 
the office. It is not within her power 
to banish the affectionate remembrance 
of her skill and tactful kindness as pre- 
siding officer. Mrs. Morse is an able 
successor. In welcoming her to the 
post of honor, Mrs. Williams dwelt up- 
on the remarkable freedom of the 
League from jealousy, small ambitions 
and dissensions, tracing the cause to the 
love of noble ideals and the earnest- 
ness of purpose that had animated the 
hearts of its members. She might 
have added, with justness, that the out- 
come of Unitarian principles is on a line 
with such a result. | 

A most interesting account of the 
aims and objects of the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, sent by 
its President, was then read by the 
League’s Secretary. It awoke in East- 
ern hearts cordial feelings of interest 


| and an increased confidence that, east 


and west, Unitarians are more thin 
ever, “ parts of one stupendous whole.” 
Mrs. Williams was unanimously 
elected delegate to the coming Western 
Conference. | 
The afternoon session opened with a 
report of the Religious News Com- 
mittee and the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. The one stirred Unitarian 


pride in the work on foot among their 
numbers throughout the country; the 
other roused. equal interest in a charit- 
able work on the other side of the 
ocean,—the Cheyne Walk Hospital, 
—which was shown to be a home, as 
well as a hospital, to the crippled chil- 
dren who entered its wards. 

The first question for discussion,— 
“ Physical conditions as affecting just 
views of life and duty,” was ably 
handled by Mrs. Dr. Cushier. In her 
paper the inter-relation of brain and body 
was dwelt upon; the necessity for 
brain-education and brain-healthfulness 
emphasized, and the conclusion drawn, 
that as the brain was the center of all 
consciousness, so upon its normal con- 
dition depended the correctness. of the 
impressions conveyed to it by the out- 
side world. 

_ The second paper was read by Mrs. 
IF’. W. Hooper, and embraced the fol- 
lowing heads:—1. Can Christian fidel- 
ity and principle take a vacation? If 
so, how? 2. What should be the in- 
fluence of the city church member on 
the country one with whom she is 
brought in contact? 3. What is our 
duty to the church in summer? This 
paper and the open discussion that fol- 
lowed impressed every woman present 
with the necessity of constant religious 
activity, whether in her own denomina- 
tion or in the stranger—summer— 
church,—the tiny grain of mustard- 
seed full often blossoming, unawares, 
into the liberal tree. .An earnest ap- 
peal was made for summer Unitarian 
services in the cities; it being suggested 
that some large room could be hired, 
such as the public schools offered, where 
during the summer months those who 


were in the city could gather for such 
worship or reading as might be found. 


appropriate, al 
The meeting then adjourned. 
M, A. B. 


nicl é 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


EpIToR UNITY: 

Our Sunday-school is doing finely. 
Parents, teachers and scholars, all take 
an interest in the work. The teachers’ 
meetings are beneficial, and are well 
attended. The conference at Topeka 
thought the Sunday-school of no im- 
portance, and closed without any report 
as to what was being done, or what 
ought to be done, to make this branch 
of church-work more successful. Why 
is it that our Unitarian ministers think 
so little about the importance of teach- 
ing the children the true way? It was 
the same here at the conference, but 
little was said and nothing done to aid 
the willing workers in this line. We 
commenced with eleven scholars, and 
now we have one hundred and twenty- 
three, which, I believe, is the largest 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Kansas. If 
we would increase the numbers in our 
churches, more Sunday-school work 
must be done. 

We feel that the First Unitarian 
church of Wichita is built upon the 
“rock,” and ere long we hope to build 
the monument that shall show to the 
world that we are here to stay. 

Unity is fast becoming the paper, 
and many are the words of praise, given 
it and its editors. The copies received 
here are read and then handed to others 
to read. You all have our best wishes, 
and all the help we can give. 


Wicuira, Kansas, May 9, 1880. Je LS. 
an? « & 


In the ordinary history of the soul 
the resolute effort to obey conscience, 
after a very little time brings with it a 
sense, first dim, then shining more to 
the perfect day, that there 7s (as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says) “a Power not 
ourselves, which makes for Righteous- 
ness ;” or, in plainer revelation, that God 
watches and helps the soul which strives 
to do right.— Frances Power Cobbe. 


THERE can be no meaner type of hu- 
man selfishness than that afforded by 
him, who, unmindful of the world of sin 
and suffering about him, occupies him- 


self in the pitiful business of saving 


his own soul in the very spirit of the 
miser, watching over his private hoard 
while his neighbors starve for lack of 
bread.— Fohn G. Whittier. 
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Doles from the ‘Field, 


Boston.—An A. U. A. mission to 
China is suggested by a correspondent 
in the “ Register.” Possibly such a 
mission may in time blossom out of the 
present effort to introduce a_ liberal 
Christian faith into Japan. 

—The Boston Flower Mission now 
occupies rooms in the “ Parker Memo- 
rial.’ ‘The building will gradually be 
opened to similaf charities or to indus- 
trial classes—probably not to regular 
Sunday religious services. 

—A good work is doing this spring, 
by the society to encourage window 
gardening, in giving to children pot 
plants and prizes for best results of 
their summer care, as well as a pamph- 
let list of names of wild and garden 
flowers, with rules for their cultivation. 

—Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, minister-at- 
largein Boston from 1826 to 1840, all 
along advocated the offering by all 
churches of some good pews and seats 
at low rentals. 

—Rev. J. H. Heywood has asked his 
parish in Melrose to accept his resigna- 
tion, that he may remove to Louisville, 
Ky., the city of his first pastorate, the 
early home of Mrs. Heywood. 

—Delegates from Unity Clubs are 
invited to attend the annual meeting of 
the Unity Bureau on Thursday, May 
goth, in Channing Hall. Reports of 
the year’s work ‘are solicited. These 
may be mailed to Mr. Fox, assistant 
secretary, A. U. A., 25 Beacon street. 

—The Twenty-Second Annual Meet- 
ine of The Free Religious Association 
is to be held in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, on the 30th and 31st days of May. 
The business meeting on Thursday 
evening is for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers, etc. The Friday 
morning session will be devoted to the 
topic, “ Reliotous Instruction and the 
Public Schools,’ addresses by M. J. 
Savage, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, T. W. 
Higginson, and others. The afternoon 
session will be given to the considera- 


tion of the question, “ atzonalism or 


Socialism,” the discussion to be opened 
by Edward Bellamy, author of “ Look- 
ing Backward.” At the Festtvalin the 
evening there will be a supper, speech- 
es, music, and social opportunity, with 
Minot J. Savage to preside. The mem- 
bers of the Association and all inter- 
ested in its work are reminded that the 
annual fees are now due. Annual 
members pay $1.00; Patron members, 
$5.00. Those who cannot attend the 
meeting can send their contributions to 
John C. Haynes, Treasurer, 451 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 

Cuicaco. — The Unitarian Head. 
quarters is thronged this week with 
delegates to the Western Conference. 
3y Monday noon quite a number had 
already reported in season for the re- 
ception.at All Souls church on Mon- 
day evening. 

—The pretty and homelike interior of 
All Souls church was rendered doubly 
attractive last Monday night by its 
adornment of flowers, attractively 
spread refreshment tables, and general 
atmosphere of light and cheer. The 
church-home throughout was hospita- 
bly thrown open by _ the pastor and his 
wife, that all interested to learn, might 
see what sort of a place a minister’s 
home in a church would be. Both the 
guests and their entertainers, accepting 
the invitation, moved freely about, so 
that the crush of a large gathering 
was agreeably. wanting and only the 
most cordial freedom and good fel- 
lowship prevailed. The delegations, 
though representing a wide stretch of 
territory, from New York City and 
Brooklyn to Sioux Falls, Dak., had 


not all arrived; but the pleasant hum 


of conversation, the shining eyes and 
low ripples of laughter that greeted 
one everywhere, bespoke emphatically 
the ‘spirit of the gathering. Delegates 
from Iowa and New York, Indiana 
and Dakota, Illinois and Missouri, 
Minnesota and Kansas, mingled in 

leasant confusion, the general feeling 
being one of enjoyment of the present 
moment and joyful anticipations for 


B. Forbush, of Milwaukee. 


the Conference session, so happily be- 
gun. The two oldest settled Unitarian 
pastors in the West were seen shaking 
hands, in gay dispute for the honor 
of age. The various woman minis- 
ters of the further West were noted 
here and there; also the large lay del- 
egation from Iowa, the representa- 
tives of the New York League, and 
many others whom we cannot now 
mention in full. In spite of the fa- 
tigues incident to long journeys by 
rail, the delegates and friends lingered 
until alate hour, and after partaking of a 
delicate collation, prepared by the 
hospitable ladies of All Souls, sepa- 
rated until the morrow, apparently 
well satisfied with the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 


THE lowa CoNFERENCE.—It was a 
privilege to be present at the Iowa 
State Conference, May 5-8. The dedi- 
cation of the Church on Sunday drew 
together a large audience, overflowing 
into the gallery. The sermon by Mr. 
Jones, the reading of Scripture, old 
and new, by Miss Murdock, the prayer 
by Mr. Hunting, the responsive service, 
led by the pastor Miss Safford, and the 
singing of the hymn of dedication, 
made the occasion one long to be re- 
membered. In the evening the beautiful 
church was again crowded, and several 
addresses were delivered on “ The Lib- 
eral Church; Its Educational Work,” 
Rev. Arthur Beavis; “ Its Missionary 
Work,” Rev. E. T. Wilkes; “ Its Wor- 
ship,” Rev. J. R. Effinger; “Its Fut- 
ure,’ Rev.J. Ll. Jones. The following 
is the dedicatory hymn by Miss Saf- 
ford. 

Great Over-Soul and Inter-Heart, 
Of whom we feel ourselves a part, 


To whom all souls forever tend, 
Our Father, Mother, nearest Friend: 


This church, with love, to thee we bring, 
And while our spirits inly sing, 

We pray that it may ever be 

A Home for all who seek for thee. 


The home of faith in all things true, 

A faith that seeks the larger view, 

The home of love that yearns to bless, 
The home of truth and righteousness. 


Long may it stand, the outward sign 

Of that indwelling Life divine 

Which makes thy children truly free, 

And draws them ever nearer thee. 

Biack River FAtits, Wis.—The 
Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and 
other liberal societies was opened 
Tuesday evening, May 6, with Scripture 
reading and prayer, by Rev. W. F. 
Greenman, of Winona. The Confer- 
ence sermon was delivered by Rev. T. 
Eighteen 
delegates were in attendance. Papers 
were read by Rev. N. C. Earle, of 
Chippewa Falls; Rev. G. W. Buckley, 
Monroe; Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
of Winona; and Rev. A. N. Somers, 
of Fort Atkinson. Rev. H. D. Max- 
son preached a sermon on * What must 
I doto be saved?” The closing ser- 
mon was by Rey. J. H. Crooker, on 
“Our Position and Purpose.” 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Rev. Henry 

Frank has been preaching on the in- 
fallible inspiration of the Bible. In 
concluding. his sermon, reported at 
length in a local paper, he said :—* The 
true explanation of the Bible will only 
be found when it is accepted as a na- 
tional literature, revealing the deepest 
thoughts of a serious people, and oft- 
times voicing sentiments which may 
truly be said to be inspired by the thrill 
of a divine afflatus, but only inspired 
as all men may be inspired who will 
place themselves in the temple of truth 
and become ministers of love and 
mercy.” | 


GENEVA, ILt_.—Rev. J. B. Frost 
was here Sunday, May 5th, and gave 
an excellent sermon on “ Religion De- 
fined.” There were three other clergy- 
men in the congregation, and many re- 
marked that it was a good sermon for 
both clergy and laity, and would make 
a good paper for one of the Conference 
sessions, The pastor, Mr. Byrnes, on 
invitation by the G. A. R. Post, gave 
the address on centennial evening. 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—Rev. E. B. 
Payne, of Leominster, Mass., is in 
Chicago this week attending the West- 


ern Unitarian Conference. He preached 
at Janesville May 5 and 12. 


La Porte, INp.— The Unitarian 
church observed the centennial of 
Washington’s inauguration yesterday. 
The church was elaborately decorated, 
the music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was very choice, and the pastor fairly 
outdid himself in his able and patriotic 
address. A large congregation was 
present, 


HINnspALE, I_L.—Rev. J. B. Frost, 
of Alton, preached in Hinsdale on 
Sunday, May 12. ; 


 Ghe Yewgst Books. 


Ethical Religion. By William Macintire 
Salter. Boston: Roberts Brothers, Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 332. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.20, postage 10 cents. | 


Emerson in Concord. A meinoir written 
for the “ Social Circle” in Concord, Mass., by: 
Edward Waldo Emerson, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 266. Retail 
$1.75, net $1.35, postage 1o cents. 


The Story of William and Lucy Smith. 
Edited by George S. Merriam. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo.,, pp, 
666. Retail $2.00, net $1.50, postage 15 cents 


Revelation. By Isaac M. Atwood, D. D. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Cloth, 16mo., pp. 90, 25 cents. 


Living Questions: Studies in Nature and 
Grace. By Warren Hathaway. Néw York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Chicago: S. A. 
Maxwell & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 366, $1.25. 

Optimism: or the Bright Side of Life 
By Aurelius. Chicago: The Bright Side 
Publishing Co. Paper, square 12mo., pp. 
45. 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS OF THE W.U. 0. 


Additional amounts received by Treasurer 
of the Conference for year 1888-9. 


1889. 
May 10. Mrs. F. C. Loomis, All 
Sete CE i aks $ 5 00 
ee David Utter, for Unitarian 
Church, Hobart, Ind._..- 10 0O 
ol a, Mrs. Dean Bangs, All Souls 
RPOGES Gb ua cau boa deus 5 oo 
ere A. E. Clark, Warren, Ill.... 5 oo 
“ «jas. ee. 6 WR. cane 
Church, Chicago.... ... 40 00 
« «Jay Belknap, LaPorte, Ind., 
Annual membership, .. I 00 
“  * » Dr Wm. KR. ‘Smith, Sioux 
CART: SNR cans havea 35 00 
iat, Rev. A. W. Gould, Manis- 
tee, Mich., annual mem- 
REVUE. « noesue onhankon — ee 
ssf Unity Church, Monmouth, 
lil. by Rev. O B. Beals_. 10 00 
a) ¢¢ 


Miss Rebecca Rice, Unity 
. Church, Chicago....... I 00 
JAMEs. B. GALLOWAY, Zyveasurer. 


A Traveling Companion, 

A lady who has had several years of prac- 
tical experience in continental life, and who 
speaks both French and German, would like 
a position as companion to an elderly or in- 
valid lady who may be going to Europe this 
summer. Best references. Address S. A. D., 
Christian Register Office, 141 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hillside Home School. 


A summer course of five weeks’ training 


for primary and country teachers in primary. 


methods. Showing the adaptation of Froebel’s 
gifts and occupations to. these schools and the 
principles as applied to Language, Reading 
and Number. 

Terms, including board, use of books and 
material used, $50. Time of opening, June 
26th. , 

Address JANE LLoyn JONEs, 

SPRING GREEN, WIS. 


DAW E Niassa) “ith new soft 
to break and Y¥* 4S) A oe 

let which 

hurt the wear- Eye 
er. Kabo is never breaks 
warranted to the lacer will 
neither break never pull out 
nor stain the 


il: ry clothing. 


BALL’S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICACO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


150% PROFIT TO BOOK AGENTS; 
O Outfit 30c, CHARLES #. KERR & CO.. CHICAGO. 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——IF So—— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with — nited 


a4 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


. For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - - - Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 > year, Sample copiés, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. | 


Person3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subescri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
a premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca” vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unrtry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


Three Introductory Lectures on the Science ot Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of the eminent philologist has evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper Sec. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien- 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 


The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 15c. 


Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. 


JSUST APPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 

Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 

rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAUL 

Carus. Price $1.00. 

From the principle of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) ens OF of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 


Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvral Science; the Importance of Art. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.”—Boston 


Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
ap by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.."—Tzmp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
zirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


camcs Tun BY AREY STONE, 


A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
Irish character. H mely bound,with fine engraving 
of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 wy Manny or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, CnicaGao. 
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A TRAVELER FROM THE SOUTH. 


Up from the South a traveler comes 
All in a dust of gold, 

And ‘the lading of his chariot 
You shortly shall behold. 


Rich are the treasures that he brings— 
Green banners to the trees, 

Soft fringes to the willow boughs, 
And honey to the bees. 


A crowd of little curled-up ferns 
To the bare, windy woods; 

Soft dyes for pretty budding flowers, 
And baby birds in broods. 


He throws into the meadow’s lap 
Rosettes of yellow silk, 

And daisy-disks set round with whorls 
Of petals white as milk. 


He folds green velvet o’er the earth 
In many a loop and twist, 

Then binds the lovely sweeping robe 
With belts of amethyst. 


He tips with tassels alder-boughs 
Along the pasture rills, 

And by the mossy garden walls 
Leaves row of daffodils. 


He. brings a load of lilac plumes, 
And sets the earth aglow 

With tulip-cups from whence a stream 
Of gorgeous colors flow. 


Ah! though I wrote both night and day 
All through the circling year, 

I could not name the lovely gifts 
Brought by this charioteer. 


—M. F. Butts, in 
Christian Union. 


THE MONK, BASLE. 


The following legend beautifully il- 
lustrates the value of cheerfulness. 

“It is related of the monk Basle that, 
being excommunicated by the Pope, he 
was, at his death, sent in charge of an 
angel to find a fit place of suffering in 
hell. But such was the eloquence and 
good humor of the monk, that wherever 
he went he was received gladly, and 
civilly treated even by the most uncivil 
angels; and when he came to discourse 
with them, instead of contradicting 
him or forcing him, they took his part 
and adopted his manners, and even 
good angels came from afar to see him, 
and took up their abode with him. 

“The angel that was sent to find a 
place of torment for him, attempted to 
remove him to a worse pit but with no 
better success, for such was the content- 
ed spirit of the monk that he found 
something to praise in every place, and 
company, though in hell, and made 
heaven of it. : 

“ At last the escorting angel returned 
with his prisoner to them that sent him 
saying that no phlegethon could be 


‘found that would burn him, for that in 


whatever condition, Basle remained in- 
corrigibly Basle.” 

The legend says his sentence was 
remitted and he was allowed to go into 
heaven, and was canonized as a saint. 


A YOUNG NATURALIST, 


There is a boy in Atlanta, Ga., who, 
according to what we hear, spends his 
afternoons and all-his spare time in for- 
aging in the country for bugs and liz- 
ards. Every morning he takes in his 
pockets to school the results of his last 
raid. The specimens of insectiferous 
and reptilian life that he can fish up 
from the depths of his trousers pockets 
are many and varied, and awful to 
touch and look at. Recently the teach- 
er took an inventory of the bugs and 
other animals found in his pockets, or 
that escaped therefrom and terrified the 
other children—and the teacher. There 
were several varieties of beetles, pig- 
eons with broken wings, English spar- 
rows, butterflies, devilhorses, slugs, 
Snails, earthworms, lizards, a snake or 
two, and an occasional frog, damp and 
cold. One day he slyly opened the flap 
of his pocket, and then went on in his 
hard, resolute effort to make his teach- 
er think he was studying. After a 
while the teacher noticed a grasshopper 
hopping agilely from desk to desk, and 
the titter and tee-hee of the scholars. 

chase was begun, when another 
grasshopper was seen; then another, 
and they were everywhere hopping all 
Over the room and sticking their sharp 


feet in the little girls’ hair, frightening 
them half to death. “Come here!” 
shouted the teacher to the tender lover 
of insects, as she reached for her fer- 
ule, ‘“ Give me your hand, sir.’ The 
naturalist held out his hand as if he was, 
a martyr to science. The teacher was 
about to seize, when she caught sight 
of two green eyes that flashed at her 
from the boy’s hand, and a sharp fork- 
ed tongue that seemed to dart into her 
face. The boy had a snake coiled 
around his arm. He was not feruled, 
and an Atlanta paper says that the 
teacher has not felt very well since that 
day. 

Not many children show at so early 
an age so decided preferences, but when 
they do, if they have even average 
abilities, great things may be expected 
of them—/f they are properly educa- 
ted. It makes no difference how strong 
natural tendencies are, they must not 
be permitted to grow up uneducated. 
Some children grow up almost as wild 
as Indians, others have all their native 
forces * educated ” out of them. The 
golden mean is the true way.— School 
Fournal, 


OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH, corner’ Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday services at 11 A. M. 


UNiTy CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, inin- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Sunday, 
May 19,services at 11 A.M. The pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will speak. | 

Uniry CuHurRCH, HINSDALE. Sunday ser- 
vices at 10:45 A.M. William C. Gannett will 
speak. 

KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service at8 p.m. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will speak. 


Worth Imitating, 


The warm season brings its usual demand for more 
hours for relaxation for the busy workers in the hives 
of commerce. Some of our largest houses recognize its 
justice and readily arrange for the comfort of their em- 

loyees. One of the firstof these was the firm of PIT- 

IN & BROOKS, corner of State and.Lake Streets, 
who close their handsome establishment at 1 o’clock on 
Saturday, during May, June, July and August. At all 
other times their rooms are open to the inspection of 
visitors who are at liberty to examine their large lines of 
erockery and glassware from the most famous factories 
of the world. This house is justly noted for its taste 
and enterprise. Customers, are requested to note the 
course adopted and arrange their visits accordingly. 


There is but one N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Gin- 
ger. It always conquers geen 


Have You Seen If? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE» FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, Gixcacio, nn: 
Ope ee ene eel 


BABY PARRIAGES!. 


ay We make a specialty of manufac- 
& 6 aAEN turing Baby Carriages to sell dl- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send Car- 
any reese to all points within 700 miles 

* of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue. 


= GHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 

Gas Machines, Lanterns, Eto. 

Street Lighting by Contract. Send for 
atalogues and Estimates. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 

Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicayo, II, 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once ' 
a week and you have the finest-pelished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and- Stove Dealers, 

, 


To scour kettles. ‘To 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott s Emulsion 


rCod Liwer Oil wm 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physt~ 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, : 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


“*“NEVER QUARREL 


with a woman.”’ We almost forget this saying when we 


hear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 


A complete wreck of domestic happiness has often result- 
ed from badly washed dishes, from an unclean kitchen, or 
from trifles which seemed light asair. But by these things 
a man often judyes of his wife's devotion to her family, and 
charges her with general neglect when he finds her care- 
less in these particulars. Many a home owes a large part 
of its thrifty neatness and its consequent happiness to 
SAPOLIO. No. 23 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 
To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
x0lish knives. ‘To scrub floors. 
To scour bath-tubs. ‘To clean 

To remove rust. : 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists toremove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 
brighten their tools, Hosthkers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. 


To wash out sinks. 
dishes, 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 


Send to A.W. GUMP & CO. Dayton, U., 
for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
worn Cycles, Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 


— | 


PRIVATE 


COMPARTMENT 


SLEEPING _ 
CARS. 


In addition to the regu- 
lar equipment are now in 
service on the 
CHICAGO 


AND 


LURE Sp NEW YORK. 
WAGNER VESTIBULE LIMITED 


Leaving Chicago daily at 5:30 pr, mM. via the Lake 

Shore and New York Central Route. 
These Cars are especially designed to accommodate 
families, or parties of friends, the interior of the car 
being divided into ten enclosed compartments, each 
containing two berths, lavatory, closet, hot and cold 
running water, affording an opportunity to complete 
pad toilet without leaving your room. Folding | set 
vetween the apartments permit of their being arranged 
en-suite, if desired. 


ANOTHER GREAT TRAIN 


Ne Via this route is 
+ 
_“NUMBER SIX, 
The New Fast Train, leaving daily at 3:10 Pr. mM. has 
Wagner Vestibule Sleepers to New York and Boston. 
For full information regarding train service apply to 


’ KH. WILBER, Western Pass. Agt., CHICAGO... 


SIMILARITIES OF 


Physical and Religions Knowledge. 


By Rev. JAMES BIXBY, Ph. D. 


**Tt is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that 
our literature has produced and we know of nothing, 
either in German or French, that is so bold, so candid 
and so satisfactory.’’—Rev. Henry W. BELLows, D.D. 

** A noble book. The argument as a whole is as 
sound as it is original, as philosophic as it is forcible, 
as complete as it is timely.’’ —The Jnguirer, London. 

Mr. Bixby’s book has seemed to us the best of its 
kind.— The Christian Union, 

Price $1.00. Mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co@O., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


MBS Solid Gold. Watch 
Sold for $100 until late- 


FREE 


ly. Best $85 watch in the 
Perfect time- 
Heavy Solid 


world. 

Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
gant and magnificent. Both 
ladies’ and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality can secure one free. 
How is this possible? We answer 
—we want one person in each 
locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Samples. These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for S months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own property; it is 
possibleto make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade for us; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from 81000 to 85000 in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at once, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to showthe samples to those who may call at 
your home aad your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
card on which to write us cosis but 1 cent and after you know 
all, if you do not care to go further, why no harmisdone. But 
if you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
of the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES.- We pay all express, freight, etc. Address 
Stinson & Co., Box 500, Portland, Maine. 


EVERY LADY 


Who sends us 80 OTS. and the names 

3 and “addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
IND to-read, will receive. THE LADIES’ 
BAZAR, a -i6-page monthly full of 


Beautiful Pictures, Charming Stories, 
Fashion Notes, Household Doings, 


Don’t 


®. 8. wa ee 


aS) 


\ 
Yh 
1\ 


yp rks this rare chance, as this is 
ye’ the best, cheapest, and prettiest 
Ladies’ Magazine sa biadnel, 
/ For 20 cents extra [40 cts, 
gin all] we will send you a large, 
if 13x15 inches insize, FASHION 
CATALOGUE, contaifing 
over 500 designs—standard, mod- 
ll) erate and extreme-—-for Ladies’, 
il |} Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
Wh This is the Largest, most Elegant, 
Wiig and Reliable Fashion Book pub- 
| A lished. We make thls liberal offer 
hill to introduce our New and Latest 
Hi? Fashion Catalogue, Address, 


i) THE LADIES’ BAZAR, 
ry = 930 LaXalle St. Chicago, Ill, 
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Mention UNtyy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B.(M.I.T.) Duxbury. Mase. > 


RIGHT PAGES filled with interesting reading for all ages, including thrilling serial tales of the Sea, War, 


Adventure, City Life, Detectives’ 


x ploits, etc. ; 


hort Stories, always enjoyable; Brief Sketches, 


whittled to the point and every one of them containing ariget. catchy gems of wit and pathos. Special articles by noted e 


sons in various walks of life, presented so that by reading t 


em, you will be both pleased and benefited. EDITORIA 


on passing events, which are treated liberally and intelii- 
500 000 READERS EVERY WEEK ently. Ladies’, Kitchen, Parlor, and Nursery Departments. 
; , : oys’ and Girls’ Stories in abundance, alsoGames, 


Puzzles, Tableaux, Charade 


filled with humorous poems, jokes, etc., that there is lau 
paper and has 500,000 readers every week. Always pure 4 
daughters toread. Weare anxious to introduce The Y 


to any new subscriber for 
oU 


50 Cent JAPANESE PACK 


D 
ank 


i< losity Collecti t * a gant. Natieest yer et Our Funny Page is 60 well 
and Curios ‘ollecting, ete. Free Exchange Notices for subsc y 
ro a igromonly. THE YANKEE BLAM 

moral and a paper that parents can safely allow their sons and 

i h d will di i ial ee 

nto many new homes, and will sen t on trial, one year 
1.00; six mouths fm 50 

cents3 or three months for 25 cents, These are just one-third of regular rates ites , 

AGE FREE, containing Shifu-silk Handkerchief, Joss Sticks, Wis- 


Yachting, Stamp, Coin 
LA rE is a live 


ONE YEAR ON TRIAL $1.00 


and the greatest offer ever made, 


teria Basket. Orange-wood Toothpicks, Pot-pourri, etc., sent when you subscribe, if you will mention this paper and 
inclose 10 cents extra, Send money by registered mail, money order, or l-cent stamps to 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs., Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


THE YANKEE BLADEruns NO LOTTERY, but tell your friends that the publishers GIVE AWAY 


13 pieces of Hand-Painted Chinaware co the subscriver whose letter is first opened each day. —Edtt 


Rik 
BOUL 
CREEL. 
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Charles Hl. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad. 
dress. Old subscribers to Unrry, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send no! 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en 
titled to purchase at the meé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel. 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.”’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 10mo., 191 pages, retail So cents, net a5 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail $0 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents, 

Kasays. By James Vila Blake. * A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 2160 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents, 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medieval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’? Cloth, square 
1omo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, ramo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 8 cents, 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 8mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post 
age § cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition 
revised, Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
230 pages, retail Ri .oo, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents, 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch, B) 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,” [ Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Mingdomsa of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Klements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man, By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. EH xpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. tamo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage ro cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage S cents. 


‘choes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand, Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail So cents, net 35 cents, post- 
agre 4 cents, 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. Cc, F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail So cents, net 20 cents, po. tage § cents. 


The Legend of fNianilet, as fourd in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
mo., §7 pages, retail So cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cente, 


Helps to Self-Culture, Seventeen pamphiets 
ywiblished under the auspices of the Notional Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15; net to UNITY 
subscribers 00 cents, postage to cents, 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. Bv 
Lewis G. Janes. ** A remarkably clear and cogent ar 
gument.”? [Laght, London:] Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 1S8mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, met 20 cents, 
postage 2cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women, By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square i8mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So, cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail a5 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents, 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
romo., 127 pages, retail §o cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents, 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, t2mo., 310 pages, re 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
121no., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net SS cents, postage t2 
cents, 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot ]. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unity 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German, Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net S50 cents, postage S cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 1§ cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of Henry George's 
**Progress and Poverty,”’ and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.”’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail §0 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. “One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents. | 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents, 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H., 
West. Cloth, 1Smo., retail ¢0 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net So cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Ite superior excellence pee in millions of homes 
for more than a.quarter of agentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully eatisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful Luowhadee of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

* Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence, These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

“QOne of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price [ have 
everseen. J. W. VELIE, Sec. C. A. S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Uaity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges. ..........- scone 
Sheep, marbled otens. ndbik wens ocne 2 
Half Morocco, Ei cih Kunde ees 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .--. - $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year -.. -- 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A Monthl \ for 
KINDERGARTEN Home and School. 
Sample free. 


a ad 
n Stories and typical lessons. Endorsed 


Kinde 
My National Teachers’ A on. $2.00 a year. 
TICEB, STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicago, lll 
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STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than ordinary retail 


prices. 


All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 


be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subsribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago, can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time, and having 


them come by express. 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 


extra expense of opening accounts. On most books of advertised by us we can give our 


subscribers a discount of'25 per cent. from the retail prices. : 


Ancient Classics for 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Lamon jie ws Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus,S’ opha- 
cles, Pliny, rag ooo Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each, 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents, 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, 60 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents, Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage § cents. 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould, 35 cents, postage 6 cents, 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H, Berkowitz, D. D., 50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12mo, $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. By 
Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's [Progress. 
postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.00, postage 31 
cents: The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. : 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. @ : 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
12mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents, 

Dickens’ Complete Works in eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance, By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5.00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great, ’ 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 


English Readers. 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


2§ cents, 


15 cents, 


separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 


second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9 cents. 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., 511 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo, volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

“Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents, 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents, 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 1o cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage 9g cents. ; 

Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. . 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage gy cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, be Theasb Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents, 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents, ~ 


( 
Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3-75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, 
age § cents, 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents, 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

MiJl’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents, 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 

The Religions of the World. By Vincent 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 
postage I1 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 

The Jews, since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown ive., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents, 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same, in 
one volume, without illustrations, 7o cents, 
postage 15 cents. ‘ 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents, | 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2.40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage 9 cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- 
age Scents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

oe Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, pouren 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 54 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. | 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. | 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents, 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage $ 


Do not send postal orders payable to UNITY, or any of its editors, as this only causes 
annoyance. The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 
order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 


press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


If these cannot be obtained, send a bank 


draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency. 


¢ @ Address all business letters regarding UNiTy or the purchase of books, to 


7 


aan H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


